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Wesley  Seminary  Library 
acquires  Godsey  collection 

The  Library  of  Wesley  Theological  Seminary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  recently  received  the  7,000-volume 
library  of  John  D.  Godsey,  prominent  Barth  and  Bonhoeffer 
scholar  and  professor  emeritus  at  Wesley  Seminary. 

The  strengths  of  the  collection  are  the  extensive 
primary  and  secondary  resources  relating  to  the 
development  of  19th  and  20th  century  Protestant  theology, 
especially  in  Germany.  Because  of  Godsey’s  special 
interest  in  the  German  church  struggle  and  the  Confessing 
Church,  he  acquired  such  materials  as  carbon  copies  of 
sermons  from  the  typewriter  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer, 
correspondence  from  Karl  Barth,  offprints  from  scores  of 
periodicals,  and  complete  sets  of  such  journals  as  Zwischen 
den  Zeiten,  Theologische  Existenz  Heute,  Junge  Kirche,  and 
Deutsche  Theologie. 

Scholars  who  are  interested  in  the  collection  are 
invited  to  contact  Allen  W.  Mueller,  Director  of  the  Wesley 
Seminary  Library,  at  (202)  885-8690. 


"Karl  Barth  and  the  Mission  of  the  Church"  is  the 
theme  of  the  annual  conference  of  the  Karl  Barth 
Society  of  North  America,  to  be  held  June  27-28,  1997, 
at  North  Park  College  in  Chicago. 

The  conference  will  open  at  2:00  on  Friday 
afternoon,  June  27,  with  a paper  by  Lois  Malcolm  of 
Luther  Seminary  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Her  topic  will  be 
Testimony,  Preaching,  and  Karl  Barth's  Christology. 
Prof.  Malcom’s  presentation  will  be  followed  by  a 
reception  at  4:00. 

At  6:00  there  will  be  a banquet,  at  which  Thomas 
Parker  of  McCormick  Seminary,  Chicago,  will  speak  on 
The  Many-sided  Significance  of  Mission  in  the  Theology 
of  Karl  Barth. 

The  conference  will  resume  at  8:30  Saturday 
morning,  June  28,  with  a presentation  by  David 
Klemm  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  His  topic  will  be 
Karl  Barth's  Message  to  the  Church  Concerning  Property 
and  Possessions:  A Christian  Theological  Model. 

Following  a coffee  break,  at  11:00  the  concluding 
paper  will  be  given  by  Joseph  Mangina  of  Le  Moyne 
College,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  on  Bearing  the  Marks  of  Jesus: 
Karl  Barth  and  Stanley  Hauerwas  on  Church  and 
Discipleship. 

The  registration  fee  for  the  conference  is  $45,  plus 
$14  for  the  banquet.  For  information  contact: 

James  Nelson 
North  Park  College 
3225  W.  Foster  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60625 
telephone:  (773)  244-5714 
e-mail:  jnelson@northpark.edu 

Executive  to  meet  June  27  in  Chicago 

David  Demson,  Secretary  of  the  Karl  Barth  Society 
of  North  America,  has  announced  that  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  the  KBS  Executive  on  Friday,  June  27, 
preceeding  the  conference  at  North  Park  College. 
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REGISTRATION  FORM 

Mail  to  the  attention  of  James  S.  Nelson,  North  Park  College, 
3225  W.  Foster  Ave.,  Chicago  IL  60625 

Name  

Address 


Phone  

Fee:  enclosed  not  enclosed 

Make  checks  payable  to:  KBSNA 

College  dorm  accommodations  needed?  yes  no 

Attending  banquet?  yes  no 

Charge  for  the  college  dorm  rooms  is  $1 5 per  person  for 
a double  room  and  $30  for  a single: 

I will  require  a double  room ; a single  room 


Karl  Barth's  "Doctrine  of  Israel"  (Pennsylvania  State 
University  Press,  1992).  She  linked  the  value  of 
studying  Barth  on  this  topic  to  his  passionately 
engaged  objectivity.  Kendall  Soulen  (Wesley 
Seminary),  author  of  The  God  of  Israel  and  Christian 
Theology  (Augsburg  Fortress,  1966),  offered 
a critique  of  Prof.  Sonderegger's  book.  He  paid  her  the 
tribute  of  citing  Hans  Frei's  dictum  that  nothing  dies 
so  quickly  as  Barth's  theology  in  the  hands  of  an 
interpreter,  only  to  say  that  Frei's  observation  does  not 
apply  to  her  book,  which  he  characterized  as  tough- 
minded,  respectful,  and  open.  His  critique  was 
followed  by  Prof.  Sonderegger’s  response  and  a period 
of  open  discussion. 

NOTE:  Again  this  year,  the  Barth  Society  will  present  a 
program  in  conjunction  with  the  AAR/SBL  Annual 
Meeting.  The  dates  for  the  1997  Annual  Meeting  in  San 
Francisco  are  November  22-25,  so  the  KBS  sessions  will 
be  held  Friday  afternoon,  November  21,  and 
Saturday  morning,  November  22.  Further  details 
will  be  announced  in  the  Fall  1997  issue  of  the 
Newsletter. 


Barth  Society  program  held 
at  1996  AAR/SBL  Annual  Meeting 
in  New  Orleans 

In  New  Orleans  last  November,  for  the  eighth 
consecutive  year,  the  Karl  Barth  Society  sponsored  a 
program  just  prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Religion  and  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature.  Sessions  were  held  on  Friday, 
November  22,  and  Saturday,  November  23.  Both 
sessions  were  well  attended. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  featured  a panel  of 
younger  theologians  who  addressed  'The  Question  of 
Suffering  in  the  Life  of  Sanctification  and  Its  Relation 
to  Feminist  Criticism.”  Participants  were  Kathryn 
Greene -McCreight  (Yale  University),  A.  Katherine 
Grieb  (Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary  in  Virginia),  and 
Cynthia  Rigby  (Austin  Presbyterian  Seminary). 

In  three  stimulating  presentations,  they  explored 
the  place  of  suffering  in  the  Christian  life  (as  dealt 
with  in  Barth's  Church  Dogmatics  IV/2,  §66)  in  the 
light  of  concerns  feminists  have  raised  about  the 
theological  tradition.  It  was  encouraging  to  hear  the 
work  of  such  feminist  theologians  in  conversation  with 
the  theology  of  Karl  Barth.  (The  text  of  Prof.  Grieb's 
paper  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 

On  Saturday  morning,  Katherine  Sonderegger 
(Middlebury  College)  summarized  some  of  the  leading 
ideas  in  her  book,  That  Jesus  Christ  Was  Born  a Jew: 


New  Publications 

David  Demson  (Emmanuel  College,  University  of 
Toronto),  longtime  Secretary  of  the  KBSNA,  has 
published  Hans  Frei  and  Karl  Barth:  Different 
Ways  of  Reading  Scripture  (Eerdmans).  A review 
will  appear  in  a subsequent  issue  of  the  Newsletter. 

Paul  Molnar  (St.  John's  University),  a member  of 
the  Karl  Barth  Society,  has  published  Karl  Barth 
and  the  Theology  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Peter 
Lang).  A review  is  planned  for  a later  issue. 

Bengt  Rasmusson  of  KAB  Konsult  in  Sweden 
informs  us  that  the  entire  Kirchliche  Dogmatik  is 
now  available  on  CD-ROM.  An  announcement 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  For  further 
information  see  the  KAB  Konsult  home  page: 
http://www.kabkonsult.se 

Jikngel  writes  for  Barth  Foundation 

Martin  Rumscheidt  (Atlantic  School  of  Theology, 
Halifax)  has  sent  an  English  translation  of  a message 
from  Eberhard  Jiingel  (University  of  Tubingen),  written 
especially  for  this  Newsletter,  concerning  the  need  for 
donations  to  the  Karl  Barth  Foundation.  The  letter 
appears  on  the  next  page. 

Is  there  a way  for  KBSNA  members  to  contribute 
that  would  be  tax-deductible?  Please  communicate 
any  suggestions  to  the  editor. 
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The  Karl  Barth  Edition  and  the  legacy  of  his  writings 


A message  from  Professor  Eberhard  Jungel: 

At  the  threshold  of  the  new  millennium,  Karl 
Barth's  theology  continues  in  its  actuality. 

Passionately  debated  as  ever,  its  significance  tends 
even  to  increase.  A child  of  his  time  and  helping  to 
build  a new  century,  Karl  Barth  has  long  been  subject 
of  the  attention  of  historians  of  culture.  He  holds  an 
established  position  in  Europe's  political  history.  But 
this  is  merely  an  attendant  phenomenon  that  follows 
upon  the  unswerving  theological  concentration  that 
marks  the  extensive  life-work  of  Barth.  Actualizing 
itself  as  elementary  service  of  Jesus  Christ,  this 
concentration  is  focused  on  the  basic  truth  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Shortly  before  he  died,  Barth 
formulated  that  truth  in  these  words:  "God  for  the 
world,  God  for  the  human  being,  heaven  for  the  earth." 

This  truth  is  not  simply  a particularistic  insight  of 
benefit  to  the  religious  individual  or  the  circle  of  pious 
folk.  Rather,  it  is  the  in  every  respect  relevant  insight 
that  this  thoroughly  Christian  truth  embraces  all  of 
reality  and  must,  therefore,  be  brought  to  bear 
influence  in  every  sphere  of  life.  It  is  this  dimension 
that  gives  Barth's  theology  the  ecumenical  and 
universal  breadth  that  bursts  through  the  churches’ 
walls,  a breadth  that  owes  its  dimension  to  that 
concentration  on  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  and  that 
reaches  its  own  boundaries  only  at  the  boundaries  of 
Christ's  own  kingdom. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  the  exploration  of 
Barth's  theology  has  to  address  is  to  discern  how  in  his 
work  such  an  utterly  intensive  concentration  can  go 
hand  in  hand  with  such  equally  utterly  extensive 
inclusivity  and  demonstrate  that  in  relation  to  the 
particular  problems  Barth  was  concerned  with  at  any 
given  time  and  what  his  thought's  basic  questions 
were.  Such  research  cannot  do  without  the  critical 
edition  of  the  works  Barth  had  himself  published  and 
the  texts  that  he  left  behind.  Whoever  helps  in 
making  this  legacy  accessible  and  supports  the 
publication  of  his  works  within  the  program  of  the 
Karl-Barth-Gesamtausgabe,  the  Complete  Karl  Barth 
Edition,  helps  advance  a theology  the  sum-total  of 
which — once  again  in  Barth’s  own  simple 
formulation — is  "to  love  the  world  and  be  utterly  true 
to  God  at  the  same  time." 

Quite  soon  after  his  death,  a circle  of  Barth's 
friends  and  students  began  to  make  the  legacy  of  his 
writings  accessible  and  to  publish  them.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  goal,  the  Karl  Barth  Foundation  was 
created  whose  primary  purpose  it  is  to  take  care  of  the 
Karl  Barth  Archive,  established  in  1971  and  located  in 
Basel.  It  administers  the  materials  Barth  left  behind, 
makes  them  accessible  to  the  public  and  available  to 


interested  researchers.  Closely  allied  with  this  work  is 
the  publication  of  those  materials  in  a complete 
edition,  27  volumes  of  which  have  already  appeared. 
However,  a large  part  of  the  legacy  still  awaits  being 
brought  to  light  through  publication. 

In  1971,  Dr.  Hinrich  Stoevesandt  was  appointed  to 
look  after  the  work  of  the  Archive;  he  will  retire 
imminently.  Together  with  providing  for  a successor, 
new  action  is  required  to  finance  the  Karl  Barth 
Foundation.  It  must  meet  the  costs  that  arise  from 
the  need  to  have  a director  for  the  Archive  who  has 
appropriate  scholarly  training  and  a similarly  trained 
assistant  in  a half-time  (preferably,  full-time)  position. 
There  are  additional  costs  associated  with  renting  the 
space  occupied  by  the  Archive  and  with  the  grants  to 
the  publisher  in  relation  to  the  publication  of  the 
Complete  Edition.  All  told,  these  costs  amount  to 
between  200  and  300  thousand  Swiss  francs  annually. 
The  annual  expenditures  likely  comprise  the  expense 
for  one  volume  of  the  Karl  Barth  Edition  if  one 
considers  that  27  volumes  have  been  edited  and 
published  in  26  years. 

It  is  expected  that  the  National  Fund  of  Switzer- 
land will  assume  the  largest  part  of  financing  the 
project.  The  remainder  of  the  annual  costs  must  be 
raised  from  gifts  or  Financial  contributions  of  indi- 
viduals and  institutions.  Next  to  annual  contributions 
to  general  and  personnel  expenses,  the  creation  of  a 
foundation-capital  of  considerable  size  is  desired  so 
that  the  income  derived  from  the  interest  will  cover  the 
Foundation's  objectives  on  a long-term  basis. 

How  the  Karl  Barth  Foundation  is  to  be  Financed 
in  the  coming  years  is  not  firmly  established.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  Dr.  Hans-Anton  Drewes  has  been 
appointed  as  the  new  director  of  the  Karl  Barth 
Archive;  he  has  declared  himself  ready  to  take  on  this 
task.  Dr.  Drewes  has  edited  three  of  the  volumes  of 
the  Barth  Edition  as  well  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Barth  Bibliography.  He  knows  Karl  Barth's  work  like 
very  few  others.  His  editorial  abilities  are  manifest 
also  in  his  work  aa  editor  of  the  journal  Zeitschrift  fur 
Theologie  und  Kirche. 

Our  hope  that  Barth’s  work,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  achievements  of  20th  century  theology, 
will  be  available  in  its  entirety  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  depends  now  only  on  finances.  A significant 
part  of  the  monies  needed  has  to  be  raised  through 
donations. 

President  of  the  Karl  Barth  Foundation:  Dr.  Bernhard 

Christ,  Baumleingasse  22,  CH  - 4001  Basel 

The  account  of  the  Karl  Barth  Foundation  is  at  the 

Schweizerische  Kreditanstalt  Basel  CH  - 4002  Basel; 

Privat  Kontro  40  893-8:  Karl-Barth-Stiftung  Basel 
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Die  Kircblicbe  Dogmatik  available  on  CD-ROM 

As  a service  to  its  readers,  the  Karl  Barth  Society  Newsletter  is  publishing  the  following  information  concerning 
the  availability  of  Karl  Barth's  Die  Kirchliche  Dogmatik  in  the  CD-ROM  format: 

The  revolution  in  computer  technology  has  led  to  a smaller  revolution  in  the  way  scholars  handle  information.  Now 
this  smaller  revolution  is  reaching  the  area  of  theology.  The  Swedish  company  KAB  Konsult  is  about  to  publish 
several  theological  databases,  especially  in  the  area  of  history  of  theology. 

Our  first  database  is  Karl  Barth's  monumental  work  Die  Kirchliche  Dogmatik.  It  is  published  on  CD-ROM  as  a 
fulltext  database  combined  with  Folio  Corporation's  highly  acclaimed  search  and  retrieval  software  Folio  VIEWS®. 

With  its  searching  and  customizing  tools  the  user  has  virtually  unlimited,  instant  access  to  the  whole  work:  you  can 
search  for  words  and  phrases,  create  hypertext  links  and  topical  indexes,  use  bookmarks  and  highlighters,  etc. 

The  retail  price  is  DM  141  5,-.  Below  you  find  a subscription  order  form,  which  you  can  use  to  order  the  database. 

You  can  also  use  e-mail  (kd@kabkonsult.se). 


The  whole 
text  of 

Die 

Kirchliche 

Dogmatik 

at  your 
fingertips ! 


• Search  the  whole 
text  in  seconds! 

• Make  notes! 

• Create  links  and 
topical  indexes! 

• Use  bookmarks  and 
highlighters! 

• Create  databases 
with  your  own 
material  (your 

harddisk  is  the  only 
size  limit)! 


Order  Form  for  Die  Kirchliche  Dogmatik  on  CD-ROM 


□ I/We  would  like  to  order  Die  Kirchliche  Dogmatik  on  CD-ROM  (DM  1415,-) 

Which  platform  do  you  prefer?  □ DOS  □ Windows  □ Macintosh 

Would  you  like  to  have  the  English  translation  ( Church  Dogmatics ) as  a fulltext  database?  □ Yes  □ No 

Are  you  interested  in  any  other  theological  fulltext  databases  (e.g.  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Radical  Reformation  sources, 

Bonhoeffer,  Tillich,  Rahner,  Urs  von  Balthasar)? 


Other  comments: 


Name/Title  Department 

Establishment  

Full  Address  


Phone  Fax E-mail 

Date  Signature 


Please  return  this  form  to:  KAB  Konsult  AB;  Storgatan  59;  S-264  32  KLIPPAN;  Sweden. 

(Phone  & Fax:  +46-435  1 32  40;  E-mail:  kd@kabkonsult.se) 
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The  Question  of  Suffering  in  the 
Life  of  Sanctification  and  Its 
Relation  to  Feminist  Criticism 

A.  Katherine  Grieb 

Paper  read  at  KBSNA,  New  Orleans,  November  22,  1996 

These  comments  deal  primarily  with  Barth's  paragraph 
66,  section  6 "The  Dignity  of  the  Cross"  [Church  Dogmatics 
IV/2].  I want  to  do  four  things  in  this  brief  presentation: 
first,  identify  my  "institutional  location"  and  the  "framing 
conditions"  out  of  which  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  theology 
and  theological  exegesis;  second,  state  some  working 
assumptions  about  ethical  criticism  in  general  and  feminist 
criticism  in  particular;  third,  try  to  bring  Karl  Barth  into 
conversation  with  evangelical  feminist  critique  with 
respect  to  what  he  actually  says  in  section  6;  and  finally, 
go  on  to  what  I think  is  much  more  important:  to  sketch 
out  some  constructive  theology  that  takes  Barth's 
narrative  approach  more  seriously  than  he  himself  does  in 
this  section  and  to  say  some  things  which  he  might  well 
have  said  today.  In  other  words,  I hope  to  sketch  an 
evangelical  feminist  reading  of  the  passion  narrative  that 
would  not  be  foreign  to  Barth,  just  unavailable  to  him  since 
it  draws  on  literary  and  rhetorical  criticism. 

1.  Identifying  the  "institutional  location"  and  "framing 
conditions"  out  of  which  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  theology 
and  theological  exegesis  up  front  is,  of  course,  standard 
operating  procedure  in  feminist  and  other  kinds  of 
ideological  criticism. 

I welcome  the  stance  towards  different  approaches  in 
feminist  biblical  interpretation  adopted  by  Elisabeth 
Schiissler  Fiorenza  in  But  She  Said:  Feminist  Practices  of 
Biblical  Interpretation  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1992).  Such 
competing  approaches  and  practices  do  not  cancel  each 
other  out  until  the  best  one  (always  the  present  author’s) 
wins.  Instead,  they  can  be  understood  rhetorically  and 
appreciated  as  "reasoned  arguments  that  are  nevertheless 
still  caught  up  in  the  framing  conditions  of  their  institu- 
tional locations."  We  all  do  theology  and  theological 
exegesis  (inevitably)  out  of  a box:  once  the  illusion  of 
objectivity  is  overcome  (and  insofar  as  it  is  a power  play, 
renounced),  we  are  able  to  appreciate  not  only  the 
limitations  of  others'  "institutional  locations"  but  also  our 
own.  In  this  spirit,  I identify  myself  as  an  "evangelical" 
feminist  New  Testament  scholar  working  within  certain 
constraints  or  disciplines  which  are  both  imposed  and 
chosen  as  a result  of  my  particular  vocation.  One  of  these 
constraints  or  "framing  conditions"  can  be  summarized  in 
the  phrase  "we  preach  Christ  crucified"  by  which  I mean  to 
say  that  a theology  of  the  cross,  however  much  of  a 
scandalon  or  stumbling  block  it  is  and  has  been  from  the 
first  days  of  the  church,  is  not  optional  for  an  evangelical 
feminist. 

When  I was  young  I used  to  watch  the  television  show, 
Perry  Mason,  where  the  criminal  lawyer  who,  after  having 
heard  his  client's  highly  improbable  account  of  what 
happened  on  that  fatal  night,  would  occasionally  say 


something  like  this:  "well,  if  that's  your  story,  I guess 
you're  stuck  with  it."  That's  how  it  is  with  evangelical 
feminists:  this  story  about  Jesus’  death  on  a cross  is  our 
story  and,  you  might  say,  we're  stuck  with  it.  (Unlike  Perry 
Mason,  I see  this  as  good  news!) 

What  that  means  for  evangelical  feminists  is  that  much 
of  the  really  creative  work  being  done  by  many  different 
kinds  of  feminist  theologians  seeking  to  find  ways  of 
re-imaging  redemption  and  suggesting  alternative  models 
for  understanding  the  power  that  saves  or  heals  us  that  do 
not  involve  the  violence  of  the  cross  (for  feminist 
theologian  June  Goudey)  or  an  invitation  to  servanthood 
(for  womanist  theologian  Delores  Williams),  to  list  just 
two  examples,  is  unavailable  to  us.  Much  post-Holocaust 
theological  criticism,  abuse-sensitive  theological  criticism, 
or  Girardian  theological  criticism  seeks  to  put  some  other 
narrative  or  some  other  image  at  the  christological  and 
soteriological  center  of  the  Christian  faith.  I think  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  very  few  of  these  feminists  are  going  to  be 
interested  in  Karl  Barth's  comments  on  "The  Dignity  of  the 
Cross."  This  hypothesis  was  confirmed  for  me  when,  in 
preparation  for  this  panel,  I searched  the  Religious  Studies 
Index  in  vain  for  any  feminist  critique  of  this  section  of  the 
Church  Dogmatics.  The  only  feminists  who  are  likely  to 
want  to  do  that  are  "evangelical"  feminists.  If  this  is  our 
story  and  we're  stuck  with  it,  so  to  speak,  then  the 
question  is  not  whether  to  tell  the  story  of  the  cross,  but 
what  we're  doing  when  we  do  tell  the  story  of  the  cross. 
This  is  the  place  where  there  could  be  productive 
conversation  between  Karl  Barth  and  feminist  ethical 
criticism.  And  this  is  the  place  to  begin  asking  questions 
about  the  ethics  involved  in  the  telling  of  any  story. 

2.  "Ideological  criticism  is  increasingly  defended  these 
days,  after  decades  of  being  neglected,  as  an  expression  of 
legitimate  power  struggle."  So  begins  Wayne  Booth's 
chapter  on  "Rabelais  and  the  challenge  of  Feminist 
Criticism"  in  Hi  Company  We  Keep:  An  Ethics  of  Fiction 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1988).  While 
older  forms  of  criticism  concealed  their  political  biases,  or 
repressed  them  by  pretending  to  deal  only  with  pure  forms 
or  to  use  only  objective  scientific  methods,  the  task  of 
ideological  criticism  is  to  interrogate  old  classics,  exposing 
their  double  standards,  and  either  revising  or  replacing  old 
canons  which  support  established  ideologies  and  therefore 
perpetuate  established  inequities.  Booth  goes  on  to 
describe  a set  of  "isms"  (racism,  sexism,  anti-Semitism, 
etc.);  any  offensive  belief  about  religion  or  social  class  or 
politics  would  do  equally  well.  Booth  warns  that  if  criticism 
is  reduced  to  a kind  of  talk  that  can  only  serve  power,  then 
critical  reasons  are  all  reduced  to  rationalizations,  or 
disguises  for  an  underlying  power  play.  In  that  case, 
literary  criticism  is  reduced  to  politics  and  we  might  as 
well  just  do  politics. 

But  suppose  we  want  to  continue  to  believe  that 
arguments  count  and  that  ideologies  might  enter  into 
critical  discourse  without  reducing  it  to  politics.  Booth  goes 
on  to  give  reasons  for  privileging  feminist  criticism  as 
representative  of  ethical  criticism  in  general,  or,  to  use  J. 
Hillis  Miller’s  phrase,  "the  ethics  of  reading."  The  feminist 
challenge  is  presented  directly  to  everyone  who  deals  with 
any  literature  of  any  period  or  culture.  "Every  literary 
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work  implies  either  that  women  can  enter  its  imaginative 
world  as  equals  or  that  they  cannot — that  instead  they 
must,  in  reading,  decide  whether  or  not  to  enter  a world  in 
which  men  are  a privileged  center."  In  other  words,  women 
have  to  decide  whether  to  engage  a text  as  willing  readers 
or  as  resisting  readers. 

Booth  sets  up  a syllogism  that  runs  as  follows: 

1.  Any  sexist  work  (whatever  "sexist"  might  mean,  and 
whatever  other  qualities  the  sexist  work  might  have)  is 
flawed. 

2.  This  literary  work  in  question  speaks  unjustly  about 
women  (which  is  a form  of  acting  unjustly  towards  women) 
and  is,  to  whatever  degree  it  does  so,  sexist. 

3.  Therefore,  we  must — to  some  degree — lower  our 
esteem  for  the  work,  and  perhaps  even  for  the  author  of 
the  work. 

"The  only  way  the  work  can  escape  our  charge  is 
through  demonstration  that  somehow  the  injustice  is 
effectively  criticized  by  the  work  itself:  the  implied  author 
does  not  speak  for  the  injustice  but  against  it."  In  that 
case,  the  literary  work  in  question  would  not  commit  an 
unjust  act  towards  women:  "the  injustice  is  committed  by 
characters  within  the  work  but  not  by  the  implied  author." 

This  point  is  important  and  I will  return  to  it  in  the 
fourth  section  of  this  paper,  the  constructive  theological 
thought  experiment.  But  first  I want  to  look  at  what  Barth 
does  in  this  section  on  "The  Dignity  of  the  Cross"  that 
might  be  interesting  to  evangelical  feminist  theologians. 

3.  I see  four  or  five  major  issues  with  Barth’s 
treatment  of  suffering  in  the  life  of  sanctification  in 
relation  to  feminist  criticism  in  this  section:  first,  the 
adequacy  of  his  treatment  of  suffering — assuming  he  is 
right  that  there  are  really  only  three  types  of  cross 
described  in  the  New  Testament;  second,  his  implication 
that  since  we  are  all  sinners,  all  suffering  is  somehow 
deserved;  third,  the  specific  language  that  describes  Jesus' 
death  on  the  cross  in  terms  of  "punishment"  by  God  the 
Father  and  argues  that  therefore  the  cross  of  the  Christian 
is  to  be  accepted  as  punishment;  fourth,  the  question  of 
redemptive  human  suffering;  and  finally,  the  question 
about  the  stress  to  be  placed  on  Jesus'  and  subsequent 
Christians'  suffering. 

a.  Evangelical  feminists  would  probably  question  the 
adequacy  of  Barth's  treatment  of  suffering.  He  implies 
(609-12)  that  there  are  basically  three  types  of  cross  for  the 
Christian  described  in  the  New  Testament:  (1)  the 
persecution  of  Christians  by  the  world  (feminist  Christians 
care  much  more  about  persecution  by  our  Christian 
brothers);  (2)  participation  in  the  sufferings  of  creation 
(Rom  8:19ff)  and  the  afflictions  that  come  with  creaturely 
life  (feminist  Christians  would  want  some  comment  at  this 
point  on  "natural  theology,"  "orders  of  creation,"  and  the 
importance  of  reading  Gen  3:16  descriptively  rather  than 
prescriptively,  cf.  19th  century  Christian  doctors  who 
routinely  withheld  anesthetics  to  women  in  labor  on  the 
grounds  that  Scripture  said  they  were  supposed  to  suffer  in 
childbirth!);  and  (3)  suffering  which  results  from  our  own 
sin,  including  the  temptation  to  doubt  the  grace  of  God. 
(Here  Barth  has  good  news  for  Christian  feminists  when  he 


reminds  the  church  that  Jesus  himself  experienced  such 
doubt  [Mk  15:34],  that  Jesus  places  himself  in  communion 
with  us  precisely  at  the  point  of  our  cry  of  despair,  and  that 
we  can  learn  from  him  not  to  confuse  the  rejection  of  men 
with  the  rejection  of  God.) 

b.  Evangelical  feminists  might  want  to  question  Barth's 
assumption  that  since  we  are  all  sinners,  all  suffering  is 
somehow  deserved.  In  section  5,  "The  Praise  of  Works," 
Barth  had  stressed  that  everything  (whatever  good  works) 
we  do,  we  do  as  sinners — "all  are  sinners,  even  and 
especially  the  saints"  (586);  "even  as  good  works  they  are 
full  of  transgression"  (593).  But  his  language  about 
deserved  suffering  occurs  in  section  6.  "In  their  cross  they 
have  only  a small  subsequent  taste  of  what  the  world  and 
they  themselves  deserved  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  Jesus 
endured  in  all  its  frightfulness  as  their  Head  and  in  their 
place. ...they  will  never  be  quite  innocent  in  their  suffering. 
They  will  never  suffer  merely  through  the  corruption  and 
wickedness  of  others,  or  through  the  undeserved  decrees  or 
buffetings  of  fate  or  the  cosmic  process.  There  is  always  a 
very  definite  (if  somewhat  disguised)  connection  between 
the  sufferings  which  befall  them  and  their  own 
participation  in  the  transgression  and  guilt  in  which  all 
[humans]  are  continually  implicated."  (604-05)  Barth 
probably  does  not  mean  to  suggest  that  a specific  rape 
victim  somehow  "asked  for  it."  More  likely  he  means  that 
women  as  well  as  men  are  all  caught  up  and  participate  in 
sinful  structures  that  call  attention  to  the  sexuality  of 
women  (e.g.,  the  fashion  industry,  advertisements  that  sell 
cars  and  alcoholic  beverages  using  women's  bodies).  But  his 
argument  could  be  considerably  more  nuanced  in  ways  that 
would  prevent  blaming  the  victim  rather  than  reforming 
the  church. 

c.  Evangelical  feminists  would  definitely  want  to 
discuss  the  specific  language  that  describes  Jesus’  death  on 
the  cross  in  terms  of  "punishment"  by  God  the  Father  and 
the  implication  that  therefore  the  cross  of  the  Christian  is 
to  be  accepted  as  punishment.  Hebrews  5:8  (He,  too,  had  to 
learn  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered)  seems  to 
be  calling  the  shots  in  Barth's  argument  on  pages  607  "And 
beginning  with  him,  the  Father  deals  with  all  his  children 
according  to  this  rule"  and  608  "We  may  say  (2)  that  for 
the  Christian  it  is  also  helpful  to  sanctification  that  he 
should  accept  the  punishment  which  in  some  real  if  hidden 
sense  comes  in  and  with  his  cross.  Jesus  himself  has  borne 
the  great  punishment  for  him  and  for  the  whole  world.  But 
it  is  inevitable  that  in  the  following  of  Jesus  all  sorts  of 
lesser  punishments  should  have  to  be  borne  by  the  one  who 
belongs  to  Him,  and  that  he  will  have  good  reason  to  see 
and  accept  that  these  are  just.  It  will  certainly  not  be  the 
sword  which  smites  him — the  sword  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
But  it  will  be  the  rod  of  his  fatherly  love.  And  the  Christian 
is  yet  to  be  found  who  has  not  deserved  it."  Certainly  the 
language  about  punishment  by  the  Father  is  one  of  the  NT 
metaphors  for  the  loving  salvation  which  God  has  worked 
through  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross,  a mystery 
which  is  beyond  all  description.  The  language  in  Hebrews  is 
central  to  Christian  theology  and  cannot  be  abandoned  in 
the  face  of  feminist  charges  of  "divine  child  abuse."  But 
since  there  are  other  NT  metaphors  as  well  (reconciliation, 
liberation,  redemption,  justification),  the  decision  to  put 
all  the  theological  weight  of  the  cross  into  the  fatherly 
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punishment  model  is  theologically  dubious  (as  well  as 
rhetorically  ineffective  given  the  dreadful  statistics  on 
child  abuse). 

d.  The  issue  of  the  possibility  of  redemptive  human 
suffering  is  another  subject  which  Barth  and  evangelical 
feminists  might  profitably  address.  Barth  says  (605): 
"Finally,  whereas  the  suffering  of  Jesus  is  obviously  on 
behalf  of  all  other  [humane],  and  for  their  salvation, 
liberation,  and  exaltation,  it  is  only  with  serious 
qualifications  that  we  can  say  of  the  suffering  of  a Christian 
that  it  is  significant  and  effective  for  others,  and  takes 
place  in  their  favour."  Barth  is  clearly  protecting  the 
uniqueness  of  Jesus  Christ's  suffering  and  death,  and  he 
does  so  in  a characteristically  Protestant  way.  Probably 
because  of  his  Anselmian  stress  on  the  ratio  Dei  as  well  as 
the  Protestant  suspicion  of  mysticism,  Barth  is  not  in 
dialogue  with  the  mystical  traditions  of  the  church,  either 
the  Spanish  mystics  (Teresa  of  Avila,  John  of  the  Cross)  or 
the  English  mystics  (Julian  of  Norwich,  Margery  Kempe). 
But  Margery  Kempe  is  particularly  interesting  on  the  topic 
of  the  relationship  of  sanctification  and  suffering,  and 
Barth  might  have  learned  a great  deal  from  her.  For 
Kempe,  suffering  is  closely  tied  to  sanctification,  a process 
which  happens  in  three  stages:  first,  the  suffering  of 
conviction  of  sin,  confession,  and  contrition;  then  the 
suffering  of  solidarity  with  the  pain  of  others;  finally,  the 
eschatological  longing  for  the  bridegroom  (as  in  Rom  8). 

The  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints  strongly  suggests 
that  Christians  are  linked  to  one  another  in  their  suffering 
precisely  because  of  their  union  in  Christ  who  suffered  for 
them  all.  3o  w’hile  Barth  is  right  to  question  whether 
Christians  can  suffer  on  behalf  of  one  another  in  any  way 
that  is  comparable  to  the  suffering  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
world,  he  goes  too  far  when  he  doubts  that  the  suffering  of 
a Christian  is  significant  for  others. 

e.  A final  point  where  Barth  and  evangelical  feminists 
might  be  brought  into  conversation  is  the  question  about 
the  stress  to  be  placed  on  the  role  of  suffering,  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  and  in  the  Christian  life.  The  Gospel  accounts  of 
the  death  of  Jesus  are  noticeably  reticent  on  the  subject  of 
the  suffering  of  Jesus.  They  make  no  correlation  between 
his  holiness  and  the  amount  of  suffering  he  endured,  nor  do 
they  attempt  to  prove  his  uniqueness  by  pointing  to  his 
suffering.  (Nor  could  they,  since  crucifixion  was  a fairly 
common  event  under  Roman  government  and  since  other 
forms  of  torture  and  death  could  conceivably  cause  greater 
suffering.)  The  same  is  true  in  Luke’s  description  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen  in  Acts  7 and  the  treatment  of  the 
martyrs  in  Revelation.  Therefore  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
when  Barth  says,  at  609:  "The  Roman  Church  is  quite  right 
when  in  its  legends  and  teaching  concerning  the  saints  it 
understands  and  portrays  them  all  as  great  sufferers."  This 
is  an  unnecessary  glorification  of  suffering,  as  if  suffering 
were  redemptive  in  itself. 

4.  More  important  than  the  critique  of  what  Barth  does 
do  in  section  6,  "The  Dignity  of  the  Cross,"  is  a 
consideration  of  what  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  taken 
the  narrative  approach  which  characterizes  his  larger 
framework  and  put  it  to  work  in  this  section  and  given  us  a 
close  reading  of  the  passion  narrative  with  attention  to  the 
question  of  suffering  and  its  place  in  the  life  of  sanctifi- 
cation. I also  wonder  what  Barth  could  have  done  with 


some  of  the  tools  which  were  not  available  to  him,  such  as 
feminist  criticism  and  literary  and  rhetorical  criticism. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  we  summon  Karl  Barth  from 
the  grave,  Endor-like,  to  interrogate  him  about  what  he 
would  say  to  our  charges.  We  might  get  the  same  sort  of 
results  Saul  got.  But  in  the  spirit  of  the  charitable  reading 
which  Augustine  commended  and  of  the  generous  orthodoxy 
which  has  been  associated  with  the  names  of  Hans  Frei  and 
George  Lindbeck,  I'd  like  to  try  the  kind  of  close  reading  of 
the  story  of  Jesus  and  the  cross  that  we  learned  how  to  do 
from  Barth  among  others.  It  seems  only  fair  to  remember 
the  ongoing  communion  of  saints  and  to  see  if  we  can't 
keep  that  conversation  going,  since  whether  we  live  or 
whether  we  die,  we  are  the  Lord’s.  Because  we  are  just 
finishing  Matthew’s  year  in  the  lectionary,  I will  tell 
something  of  Matthew’s  form  of  the  story  of  the  violation 
and  vindication  of  Jesus: 

In  a recent  issue  of  The  Christian  Century  (Jan  6-13, 
1993),  Ruth  Schmidt,  who  was  raped  at  16,  writes  that  the 
evening  she  was  raped  all  the  stuff  of  her  life  was  thrown 
into  the  river  where  she  thought  her  body  would  be 
discarded  by  the  man  who  raped  her.  Everything  is 
different  now.  She  says:  "I  see  differently.  I hear 
differently.  I surely  believe  differently.  I listen  to  music  as 
a woman  who  was  raped.  I make  decisions  on  what  I will 
and  will  not  purchase  as  a woman  who  was  raped.  I judge 
my  work  environment  as  a woman  who  was  raped.  " Ruth 
sees  everything  through  one  lens;  she  interprets  all  her 
experiences  through  that  one  event  which  changed  every- 
thing. The  story  of  her  violation  seems  to  define  her  life. 

Christians,  too,  see  and  interpret  all  the  events  of  our 
lives  through  one  lens.  We  live  as  those  who  have  been 
forever  marked  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  We  define 
ourselves  (oddly,  as  the  world  sees  it),  by  associating 
ourselves  with  one  who  died  a shameful  death,  one  who 
was  stripped  naked  and  hung  on  a cross,  who  felt 
abandoned  by  God,  who  cried  out  "My  God,  My  God,  why 
have  you  forsaken  me?"  Jesus  screamed  and  he  died  as  a 
violated  person. 

This  is,  to  borrow  a term  from  Phyllis  Trible,  a "text  of 
terror,"  this  story  of  the  violation  of  Jesus,  or  rather  the 
story  of  a long  series  of  violations.  The  literary  effect  of 
the  passion  narrative  is  to  make  us  listen  in  slow  motion. 
The  movie  camera  stops  at  every  frame  for  a close-up  shot, 
we  seem  to  see  every  angry  face  in  the  crowd,  to  hear 
every  word  of  abuse,  to  watch  every  blow,  and  as  we  do 
that  we  gradually  become  aware  of  the  way  this  story  of 
violation  takes  up  into  itself  every  story  of  violation  we 
know.  God’s  story  reads  the  stories  of  our  lives:  not  just 
those  in  which  we  play  the  part  of  Jesus,  but  also  those 
where  we  were  Judas,  Peter,  Pilate’s  wife,  false  witnesses, 
fleeing  disciples,  or  part  of  the  anonymous  uncaring  crowd 
that  makes  it  all  possible. 

Not  only  do  we  tell  and  retell  this  text  of  terror,  but 
we  preach  Christ  crucified,  and  we  try  to  live  Christ 
crucified.  We  seek  to  have  towards  one  another  the  mind  of 
Christ  Jesus,  who  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  to 
death,  even  death  on  a cross.  Are  Christian  women  to  find 
our  identity  in  this  one  who  was  violated?  Is  this  text  of 
terror  "gospel"  for  us?  Elisabeth  Schvissler  Fiorenza  wants 
the  surgeon  general  to  put  warning  labels  on  biblical  texts 
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before  they  are  distributed  to  women:  "Caution!  Could  be 
dangerous  to  your  health  and  survival!"  And  in  one  of  the 
most  poignant  pieces  I read  in  preparation  for  this  panel, 
Ann  Loades'  Searching  For  Lost  Coins:  Explorations  in 
Christianity  and  Feminism  (Allison  Park,  Pennsylvania: 
Pickwick  Publications,  1987),  she  has  a chapter  called 
"Christ  Also  Suffered:  Why  Certain  Forms  of  Holiness  are 
Bad  for  You."  Most  of  the  chapter  is  about  Simone  Weil 
and  the  pattern  of  mortification  which  many  Medieval 
mystical  women  articulated  that  Loades  describes  as 
morbid  over-identification  with  Christ  as  suffering  victim. 

There  is  such  a thing  as  morbid  over-identification  with 
Christ  as  suffering  victim  and  it  is  useful,  within  some 
limits,  to  distinguish  between  healthy  and  unhealthy  forms 
of  religious  life,  though  it  is  a complicated  enterprise,  to 
say  the  least.  Was  Francis  crazy  to  give  away  his 
possessions  to  the  poor,  or  is  it  we  who  are  so  addicted  to 
consumption  of  far  more  than  our  share  of  the  world’s 
resources  that  if  we  don't  stop  it  we're  going  to  destroy  the 
planet? 

At  any  rate,  I would  argue  that  the  story  of  the 
violation  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  is  the  only  hope  for  women 
as  a group  that  is  in  constant  danger  of  being  violated, 
both  physically  and  in  other  ways.  This  is  where  we  need  to 
remember  Wayne  Booth's  remark  that  as  readers  we  must 
learn  to  distinguish  between  what  is  reported  as  happening 
in  the  story  (what  the  characters  in  the  story  do)  and  the 
point  of  view  of  the  narrator,  or  better,  the  implied  author 
because  in  many  modern  texts,  like  Louis-Ferdinand 
Celine's  Journey  to  the  End  of  the  Night,  the  narrator  is 
unreliable.  This,  however,  is  a modern  convention.  In  the 
biblical  texts,  we  assume  a reliable  narrator.  There  are  at 
least  four  reasons  why  God's  story  is  good  news  for  women: 
the  first  reason  is  that  this  story  does  not  blame  the 
victim.  That's  what  we  do,  so  often,  to  those  we  violate,  or 
to  ourselves  when  we  are  violated,  but  that's  not  what 
God’s  story  does.  The  passion  narrative  insists,  over 
against  Job's  friends  who  are  very  much  with  us  still,  that 
God's  righteous  one  was  put  to  death.  This  is  the  first  way 
that  Jesus  and  all  those  violated  with  him  are  vindicated. 

The  second  reason  is  that  God's  story  honors  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  violated.  This  is  important 
because  statistics  show  that  95%  of  the  victims  of  domestic 
violence  are  women,  that  some  form  of  violence  will  occur 
at  least  once  in  two-thirds  of  all  marriages,  that  one 
woman  in  four  will  experience  sexual  assault.  Women  often 
tend  to  blame  themselves  for  not  handling  it  better,  for 
not  knowing  how  to  deter  an  attacker,  for  falling  apart 
afterwards.  That's  why  we  need  to  hear  God’s  story  of 
violation  and  to  notice  that  Jesus  does  not  die  well, 
according  to  the  standards  of  his  time.  The  noble  death  in 
the  Greco-Roman  world  looks  like  that  of  Socrates,  calmly 
drinking  the  hemlock  while  still  teaching  philosophy;  or  it 
looks  like  that  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  who  died  reciting  the 
Shema.  Jesus  died  screaming.  I don't  know  why  we 
continue  to  translate  this  text,  "Jesus  cried  again  with  a 
loud  voice.  " I suspect  it  is  an  attempt  to  help  him  out,  so 
he'll  look  a little  more  like  Socrates  or  Akiba.  But  this 
story  as  it  is  legitimates  those  who  feel  utterly  helpless 
and  lose  it.  God's  righteous  one  died  screaming.  The 
feelings  of  the  violated  are  vindicated  by  this  story. 


The  third  reason  is  that  even  while  these  feelings  of 
fear,  anger  a"d  horror  are  recognized  and  honored,  at  the 
same  time  G s story  warns  us  that  our  perception  of  the 

reality  we  a -xperiencing  may  be  limited.  It  may  not 

define  us  afte;  all.  When  Jesus  cries,  "My  God,  my  God, 
why  have  you  forsaken  me?",  his  point  of  view,  as  a 
character  in  the  story,  is  one  of  abandonment  by  God.  But 
this  is  not  the  implied  author's  point  of  view.  Matthew  has 
Jesus  say  at  Gethsemane:  "Do  you  think  I cannot  appeal  to 
my  Father  and  he  will  at  once  send  me  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels?"  But  those  who  mock  him  on  the  cross 
say:  "If  you  are  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross 
and  we  will  believe  you!"  So  where  are  the  twelve  legions 
of  angels?  Where  is  even  one  lousy  angel?  Jesus  thinks  he 
dies  alone.  But  the  reader  of  the  Gospel  knows  better.  The 
veil  of  the  temple  is  torn  in  two,  from  top  to  bottom,  that 
is,  from  the  side  of  heaven.  The  earth  shakes,  rocks  are 
split;  tombs  open  and  the  dead  are  raised;  the  whole 
creation  resonates  with  this  outrage.  God  is  so  visibly, 
powerfully  present  at  the  death  of  Jesus  that  even  the 
Roman  centurion  says,  "Truly  this  was  the  son  of  God."  The 
point  of  view  of  the  violated  one  is  both  honored  and 
transcended.  Jesus  may  have  doubted  that  he  was  still 
God’s  beloved  child,  but  his  experience  of  abandonment  was 
not  the  whole  reality.  This  good  news  is  another  kind  of 
vindication. 

The  fourth  one  is  the  most  important:  we  live  in  a 
culture  that  throws  away  those  whom  we  have  violated. 
Women  who  are  raped  are  often  murdered  too;  those  that 
live  are  often  rejected  and  punished;  those  who  press 
charges  are  often  put  on  trial  themselves.  But  God's  story 
makes  it  plain  that  the  one  who  is  violated  by  humans  is 
vindicated  by  God.  The  crucified  one  is  raised  from  the 
dead,  taken  up  in  love,  lifted  up  and  honored.  "Therefore 
God  has  highly  exalted  him  and  bestowed  upon  him  the 
name  that  is  above  every  name...."  God’s  story  teaches  us 
that  human  atrocities  are  not  the  last  word.  They  do  not 
define  our  identity.  God  does.  God  takes  what  is  trash  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  and  gives  it  honor.  This  means  a 
woman's  value  is  not  decided  by  the  society  in  which  she 
lives.  I think  of  all  the  infants  killed  at  birth  in  India  and 
China  simply  because  they  are  girls. 

There  are  other  comments  that  one  could  make  from  a 
feminist  point  of  view  about  the  passion  narrative:  how  the 
story  teaches  us  that  suffering  tends  to  isolate  us  from 
others  who  can't  feel  it  and  can't  understand.  I think  of 
Elaine  Scarry's  work  on  the  body  in  pain  and  the 
deconstruction  of  various  kinds  of  social  realities,  The  Body 
in  Pain:  The  Making  and  Unmaking  of  the  World  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1985).  Leo  Tolstoi  was  already  on 
to  this  in  his  novel,  he  Death  of  Ivan  Ilytch  (1886). 

On  the  other  hand,  Luke's  Gospel  teaches  us  that  there 
can  be  bonding  in  suffering  (that  second  thief  on  the  cross), 
even  to  the  point  of  praying  for  our  enemies.  I think  it  was 
around  the  time  of  the  Anita  Hill-Clarence  Thomas 
hearings  that  I heard  the  prayer  of  Jesus  as  he  was  being 
crucified  retranslated,  "Father,  forgive  them,  they  just 
don't  get  it!" 

Betrayal  and  denial:  the  additional  suffering  that 
happens  when  your  enemy  is  your  Christian  brother,  or  the 
man  you're  married  to  (sleeping  with  the  enemy)  or,  at 
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times,  the  patriarchal  text  that  is  shaping  you.  Not  here  in 
the  passion  narrative,  but  certainly  in  the  Pastorals  and  in 
the  household  codes  of  1 Peter,  Colossians,  and  Ephesians 
(especially  Ephesians  5),  what  do  you  do  when  you're  a 
story-shaped  church  and  part  of  your  story  is  against  you? 
What  do  you  do  when  the  church  in  which  you  serve 
continually  chooses  the  part  of  the  story  that  is  male 
supremacist  to  describe  normative  relations  between  men 
and  women  in  marriage? 

Women  can  also  learn  from  the  passion  narrative  that 
we  need  boundaries  from  God  and  not  from  society;  support 
from  the  crowd  comes  and  goes  and  conventions  are  fickle. 
The  war  generation  of  the  30s  and  40s  may  depict  women 
as  strong,  but  then  comes  the  50s  with  Doris  Day  and 
Pajama  Party.  For  every  substantial  gain,  expect  to  have 
to  deal  with  the  backlash.  Affirmative  action  looks  like  a 
favor  until  you  find  out  that  no  matter  how  well  you've 
done,  they  think  the  only  reason  you  got  the  job  is  because 
you're  a woman. 

Persons  in  Communion.  By  Alan  J.  Torrance. 

Edinburgh:  T&T  Clark,  1996.  Pp.  v 4-  388. 

Persons  in  Communion  is,  in  many  ways,  a masterful 
theological  construction  which  simultaneously  affirms  and 
criticizes  Barth's  theology:  "our  critique  of  Barth  amounts 
essentially  to  a modification  which  seeks  to  support  rather 
than  to  repudiate  his  primary  aims  and  central  concerns" 
(365).  Among  these  concerns  Barth  clearly  emphasized  that 
no  worldview  could  have  infallible  authority  precisely 
because  that  authority  is  identical  with  the  triune  God 
himself  as  he  includes  us  in  an  a posteriori  fashion  in  his 
own  eternal  knowledge  and  love.  Torrance’s  aim  is  to  tie 
together  doxology  and  theology  without  falling  into 
Pelagianism  or  extrinsicism  and  this  he  accomplishes 
admirably,  except  for  a few  ambiguities  noted  below.  His 
positive  presentation  of  worship  and  theology  as  grounded 
in  Christ's  high  priestly  mediation  is  the  heart  of  his 
argument  and  without  doubt  a very  substantial 
contribution  to  contemporary  theology,  especially  when  it 
is  understood  in  critical  comparison  with  Moltmann  and 
LaCugna.  The  book’s  central  thesis  is  that  person  rather 
than  modes  of  being  or  modes  of  subsistence  is  a more 
appropriate  Trinitarian  category;  that  Barth’s  own  method 
supports  this  choice,  and  that  Barth  was  internally 
inconsistent  in  CD  1/1  by  not  describing  the  "members"  of 
the  Trinity  as  persons  even  though  he  was  more  effective 
in  CD  IV,  except  for  his  treatment  of  baptism.  His 
rejection  of  infant  baptism  and  his  Zwinglian  view  of  the 
sacrament  illustrated  his  inability  to  appreciate  the 
anthropological  significance  of  the  sacraments.  Torrance 
cites  Cornelius  Plantinga's  remark  that  "modes  do  not  love 
at  all.  Hence  they  cannot  love  each  other"  (116,  369)  in 
order  to  stress  that  Barth's  use  of  Seinsweisen  illustrated 
his  own  inconsistency. 

This  critical  study  of  Barth's  "revelation  model" 
suggests  that,  in  the  end,  despite  his  strong  emphasis  upon 
the  Nachdenken  and  his  sturdy  opposition  to  allowing  any  a 
priori  to  determine  his  thought,  Barth  allowed  his  view  of 
Lordship  to  undermine  a proper  emphasis  upon  doxology 
and  communion  so  that  his  linear  and  expressive  view  of 
God's  relations  with  creation  through  communication  failed 


to  emphasize  properly  human  participation  in  the 
communion  of  the  Trinitarian  life.  Barth’s  "exclusive  use  of 
a 'revelation  model'  rather  than  a 'worship  model'  obscures 
the  concept  of  communion  in  God”  (59).  An  "Apollinarian 
tendency"  in  CD  1/1  needs  to  be  corrected  by  recognizing 
that  "The  epistemic  and  semantic  implications  of  Christ's 
priesthood  constitute  the  primordial  condition  of  humanity’s 
participative  communion  with  God..."  (193-4).  Indeed  "Our 
adoption  in  Christ  and  participation  through  the  Spirit 
must  be  essential  elements  of  an  interpretation  of 
revelation"  which  takes  seriously  Christ's  humanity  and 
ours  and  avoids  Barth's  inordinate  emphasis  on  divine 
singularity  "conceived  in  logical  terms"  (104).  Barth 
underplays  the  fact  that  Christ  is  a substitute  here  and  now 
as  the  one  who  worships  for,  with,  and  in  us  and  was  not 
only  judged  in  our  place  once  for  all,  but  continues  to 
present  us  in  himself  to  the  Father  as  the  eternal  high 
priest  (118).  Grace  which  "includes  the  provision  of  the  very 
response  demanded  by  it"  (314)  corrects  Pelagianism  and 
extrinsicism. 

Five  lengthy  chapters  analyze  Barth's  method;  his 
conception  of  divine  freedom  and  how  it  affected  his  view 
of  the  Trinity;  analogy  (with  an  interesting  discussion  of 
Battista  Mondin's  ultimate  failure  to  understand  Barth's 
analogia  fidei  and  Torrance’s  belief  that  Barth’s  own  view 
upheld  Thomas'  goals  better  than  traditional  Thomists); 
Barth's  rejection  of  the  term  person  and  a comparison  with 
Rahner  and  Zizioulas;  and  a move  toward  a "worship 
model"  in  critical  dialogue  with  Moltmann  and  LaCugna. 

An  important  discussion  of  the  proper  relation  of  the 
immanent  and  economic  Trinity,  describing  the  immanent 
Trinity  as  Deus  ad  intra  (which  unfortunately  leaves  out  the 
word  Trinity),  advocates  a more  radical  identification 
which  would  allow  the  vicarious  and  priestly  roles  of  Christ 
to  have  their  proper  place  so  that  the  mutuality  within  the 
Trinity  (which  Rahner  denies  and  Barth  treats  inadequately 
because  of  his  notion  of  divine  reiteration — Wiederholung ) 
will  be  seen  to  include  us  as  we  are  perichoretically  in 
Christ  by  the  Spirit.  A more  nuanced  view  of  the  divine 
freedom  and  a more  integrated  view  of  revelation,  which 
overcomes  a unidirectional  view  as  related  to  a singular 
subject,  would  stress  that  what  God  is  eternally  and 
antecedently  in  himself  he  is  toward  us  and  vice  versa  and 
would,  according  to  Torrance,  avoid  the  deficiencies  of 
Rahner,  Moltmann  and  LaCugna  which  are  brilliantly 
illustrated  in  this  work. 

Although  there  is  much  that  Torrance  can  agree  with  in 
Rahner's  discussion  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  end  he  believes 
that  Rahner's  position  suggests  that  it  is  "an  analysis  of  the 
transcendentally  necessary  'logic'  (and  modalities)  of  the 
Deus  ad  extra  alone — interpreted  independently  of  the  Deus 
ad  intra"  which  failed  to  see  the  "concentricity  of  the  Deus 
ad  intra  and  the  divine  economy"  (278).  A more  radical 
identification  would  stress  that  we  are  enabled  by  grace  to 
participate  in  the  eternal  communion  of  the  immanent 
Trinity.  Moltmann  nearly  collapses  the  immanent  into  the 
economic  Trinity,  falls  into  Pelagianism,  and  verges  on 
pantheism,  although  he  accurately  locates  statements 
about  the  immanent  Trinity  in  worship.  LaCugna  uses  the 
Trinity  to  model  inclusive  fellowship,  falls  into  a Pelagian 
view  of  salvation  by  misconstruing  the  nature  of  grace, 
misunderstands  the  evangelical  significance  of  the 
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homoousion  (no  small  matter!)  and  never  reaches  the 
communion  she  intended.  Barth  himself  was  unable  to 
affirm  the  "identity  of  the  immanent  and  economic 
Trinities"  (222). 

This  very  interesting  discussion  is  not  totally  without 
ambiguity  however.  How  exactly  is  a more  radical 
identification  of  the  immanent  and  economic  Trinity 
supposed  to  lead  to  a clearer  distinction?  Rahner  argued  for 
a strict  identity  which  suggests  no  distinction.  Yet,  when 
Torrance  says:  "the  apotheosis  of  the  divine  telos  requires 
to  be  defined  with  respect  to  the  economic  Trinity  ad  intra. 
This  is  not  an  identification,  as  it  only  takes  place  in  the 
light  of  the  divine  freedom  and,  therefore,  presupposes 
both  an  ontologically  prior.. .movement  ad  extra  and  also  a 
radical  distinction — though  not  disjunction — between  the 
divine  and  the  human"  (279-80),  is  he  not  already 
countering  the  idea  of  a strict  identity ? Asserting  the 
positive  and  negative  similarity  between  Rahner  and 
Barth,  Torrance  maintains  that  Rahner  made  explicit  many 
of  the  problems  implicit  in  Barth's  theology.  But  is  the 
similarity  not  much  more  formal  than  material,  since  Barth 
and  Rahner  went  in  very  different  directions  method- 
ologically and  theologically?  Barth’s  concept  of  God  was 
governed  by  who  Jesus  was  and  is  as  electing  God  and 
elected  man,  while  for  Rahner  Jesus  cannot  be  the  starting 
point  for  his  understanding  of  God,  revelation,  and  faith. 

There  are  a number  of  other  questions.  Perhaps 
influenced  by  LaCugna's  imprecise  remark  that  "God  by 
nature  is  self-expressive...  This  is  consistent  with.. .a  God 
who  is  alive,  who  is  ineluctably  oriented  'other- ward’..." 
Torrance  speaks  of  "the  enhypostatic  dynamic  in  the 
incarnation  whereby  the  'ex-pressive'  nature  and  giving  of 
God  is  completed  in  a bringing  of  humanity  to  participate 
in  the  life  of  God..."  (108).  Salvation  in  history  may  need  to 
be  completed  but  does  God’s  expressiveness  need  to  be 
completed?  Barth  stresses  that  the  how  of  the  Trinitarian 
relations  is  and  remains  a mystery  to  us.  So  does  Torrance, 
although  he  criticizes  a degree  of  "agnosticism"  in  Barth's 
view  of  divine  ineffability  (230ff.).  But  when  Torrance  says: 
"The  communion  of  the  Trinity  as  such  constitutes  the  arche 
and  telos  of  all  that  is.  It  provides  the  hermeneutical 
criterion  of  all  that  has  existence..."  (258)  and  that  "the  res 
and  sermo  actually  participate  in  each  other"  so  that 
"God-talk  ceases  to  be  extrinsic  to  the  revelation  event" 
(261),  has  he  not  explained  this  mystery  as  communion  and 
displaced  God  as  an  acting  subject  in  relation  to  us?  Does 
the  "continuity"  which  Torrance  finds  in  the  notion  of 
communion  (relying  on  Zizioulas  and  the  fact  that  God 
"commandeers"  human  language)  allow  the  notion  of 
communion  to  displace  God's  miraculous  (and  thus 
incomprehensible)  action  in  the  present  as  theology’s  sole 
support?  This,  even  though  he  knows  that  there  can  be  no 
second  root  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Barth  refused  to 
think  of  Christ’s  humanity  as  such  as  revelation  and 
rejected  direct  knowledge  of  God  by  insisting  that  only  God 
could  reveal  God  to  avoid  the  idea  that  the  continuity  of 
revelation  could  be  found  in  the  medium  or  in  some 
mixture  of  medium  and  reality.  Torrance  favors  a 
reconstructed  analogia  entis  based  on — "a  commandeering 
grounded  in  a continuity  established  by  God  which  is, 
therefore,  from  the  divine  to  the  human  and  which  is  to  be 
found  in  that  divine  communion  present  with  us  in  and 


through  the  human  Jesus  as  the  one  who  grounds,  sustains 
and  constitutes  the  Bod  of  Christ"  (229).  But  is  it 
communion  or  God's  ac  .at  establishes  revelation  (which 
includes  communion)?  1 the  human  Jesus  who  grounds, 
sustains  and  constitutes  the  Body  or  is  it  the  human  Jesus 
as  Son  who  does  this? 

Despite  the  weaknesses  which  Torrance  sees  in 
Zizioulas’  position  (which  include  his  use  of  the  Cappadocian 
approach  and  leads  toward  subordinationism  and  a failure 
to  recognize  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  intra- divine  Trinity) 
he  believes  Zizioulas  incorporated  communion  into  his 
notion  of  the  Trinity  and  thus  tied  together  worship  and 
the  doctrine  of  God  in  a way  that  Rahner  and  Barth  did  not 
with  their  individualistic  positions,  their  rejection  of  the 
term  person,  and  their  failure  to  emphasize  properly  Jesus' 
particularity  and  ours.  Thus,  "Supremely  important  is  his 
[Zizioulas’]  establishing  the  primacy  of  communion  over 
revelation...  his  discussion  offers  support  for  interpreting 
revelation  in  the  context  of  a proper  appreciation  of  the 
divine  communion  and  human  participation..."  (304-5).  But 
how  can  one  have  primacy  over  the  other?  Are  we  in 
danger  of  allowing  Trinitarian  thinking  grounded  in 
communion  to  replace  God's  own  act  here?  Can  we  ever 
really  (even  as  redeemed)  "know  the  Son  as  the  Father 
knows  the  Son  and. ..the  Father  as  the  Son  knows  the 
Father"  (370)?  If  "the  fully  human  semantic  means  of  this 
indwelling  [the  triune  life]  are  interiorised  within  us, 
becoming  constitutive  of  our  personhood..."  (354)  where  is 
our  need  for  a present  action  of  God?  While  Torrance 
accepts  Barth's  view  that  no  theological  construction  could 
effect  knowledge  of  God:  "Semantic  atonement  is  realised 
in  Christ  alone  and  is  not  a property  of  our  language"  (369), 
it  is  not  always  clear  that  this  remains  true  as  he  follows 
the  thought  of  Wittgenstein,  the  Hintikkas'  and  Jiingel. 
Similarly  when  Torrance  (following  Jiingel)  refers  to  God's 
overflow  and  the  fact  that  love  heightens  and  expands 
God's  own  being  in  great  self-relatedness  and  still  more 
selflessness  (281),  has  he  not  explained  the  mystery?  Can 
God  be  "more  selfless"?  While  important,  it  must  be  said 
that  these  questions  diminish  neither  the  positive 
contributions  of  this  book  nor  the  rare  style,  elegance  and 
depth  of  knowledge  displayed  here.  This  is  a book  that 
should  be  on  the  shelf  of  any  serious  theologian  and  should 
be  studied  by  anyone  interested  in  Trinitarian  theology 
today. 

Paul  D.  Molnar  (St.  John's  University,  New  York) 
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